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I sent this letter early that morning. The day passed with no word or reply. This I could not understand but I felt the evening would bring the explanation. But the next day and the next followed, and I felt humiliated and hurt. About noon of that third day Dr. Grayson came. Grave anxiety marked his chiselled features. Without even shaking hands he said: "I beg that you will come with me to die White House. The President is very ill, and you are the only person who can help. I can do nothing." He added: "I know it is a lot to ask after what you have both been through, but it is a desperate situation. Neither Miss Margaret nor Miss Bones is here, so I will have to act as chaperone." "Did the President ask you to come?" I asked; and he said: "No, I told him I was coming, and he said it would be unfair to you and weak in him to ask it." Then Dr. Grayson added: "If you could see him you would not hesitate. He looks as I imagine the martyrs looked when they were broken on the wheel. He does not speak or sleep or eat."
I had to think! So I left him and went to my room. Could it be my letter had fallen into alien hands? Could he think I was of such base metal I could not stand an acid test? Did he still care, or did he doubt? Then I remembered what I had written: "I will stand by."
So I went, and the Doctor and I were strangely silent as we drove through the familiar streets; and when we left the elevator on the second floor of the White House, he went quickly to a door which he opened and beckoned me to follow.
The curtains were drawn and the room dark; on the pillow 1 saw a white, drawn face with burning eyes dark with hidden pain. Brooks, the coloured valet, was by the bed. No word was spoken, only an eager hand held out in welcome, which I took to find icy cold, and when I unclasped it we were alone.
Strangely in these tense moments things are understood with no need of words. I never asked why he had not